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The Literary Revolution 


In the February number of The English Journal, 
Mr. F. C. Tilden explains with uncommon distinct- 
ness the literary theory of modernists who absolute- 
ly or relatively disregard the past. 

Whether this newest theory is true or false, Mr. 
Tilden thinks that school work in literature must be 
guided by it because it is generally accepted. ‘‘The 
schools, lower and higher, must take upon them- 
selves the task of fitting men for efficient entry into 
business. And it is implied again that the old educa- 
tion of culture and discipline has not and cannot fit 
men for this special work.’’ ‘‘The classic languages, 
mathematics, a required curriculum’’ have failed to 
stand the test, it seems. Literature, the last trench 
of the old order, is doomed or already lost. ‘‘I 
talked recently with a group of students in engineer- 
ing from one of our greatest technical colleges. 
These men were taking journalism and language in 
addition to their technical work, but no literature. 
Finally one of them said scornfully: ‘We are here 
for work. We have no time for that woman’s club 
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stuff.’ The rest nodded their heads in affirmation.’’ 
The editor of The Saturday Evening Post is quoted 
as expressing similar scorn of ‘‘a sort of sublimated 
pudding, to be eaten with delicate relish by the privi- 
leged few.’’ 

Mr. Tilden concludes that ‘‘Literature taught as a 
‘thing of beauty and a joy forever’ will not reach the 
practical man;’’ and the practical man is the man 
‘‘worth while.’’ ‘‘To reach modern men it is neces- 
sary to project the thing that is to reach them into 
the circle of their intellectual interest.’’ The teacher 
must relate literature to ‘‘journalism, economics, 
law, medicine, the practical things.’’ ‘‘I believe that 
to appeal to boys, young men, and old men of the 
present day active and practical intelligence, liter- 
ature must be related very definitely and closely to 
the intellectual life they live.’’ ‘‘At present, liter- 
ature, both ancient and modern, is losing ground. 
The man of the world cares nothing for it.’’ If lit- 
erature is to be saved, and the teacher of literature 
incidentally, ‘‘we must enter upon an active cam- 
paign.”’ 

For this active campaign, Mr. Tilden wisely 
chooses modern writers as projectiles into or against 
the ‘‘constantly growing intelligence’’ of the man 
worth while. Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare would 
flatten to mere annoying blotches upon the steely 
surface. Say not to the editor of The Saturday 
Evening Post: ‘‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God; and the firmament sheweth his handywork.’’ 
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Even an active campaign will not help the heavens, 
God or the firmament in this case. 

Rather, as Mr. Tilden recognizes: ‘‘It will not do 
to say that old literature is an interpretation of life 
today. Any literature written in a past age looks 
upon life from the standpoint of that age. The 
farther back in time the more nebulous, misty, and 
inaccurate is the interpretation of the present. It is 
only the blindness of the critic, his utter failure to 
appreciate the life of his own time, that makes pos- 
sible the conventional statement that literature may 
be universal in its interpretation.’’ 

As Mr. Tilden says, it will not do. ‘*‘Where there 
is no vision the people perish’’ is a bit of phrasing 
once good enough; but Solomon, nebulous, inaccu- 
rate Solomon, must keep his place ‘‘farther back.’’ 
The active campaign is not for his hopeless cause or 
that of the misty Socrates. ‘‘The modern world 
that reads its magazine and gets its pleasure, its 
knowledge, and its inspiration therefrom has little 
patience with the statement that its taste must be 
cultivated.’’ The impatience of the modern world 
is but natural, if such a statement has been made; 
‘‘must’’ is a harsh expression. If we want The Cos- 
mopolitan taught to us rather than Plato and 
Shakespeare, The Cosmopolitan it shall be. 

The modern world, the world of ‘‘wireless teleg- 
raphy, rapid transit, high explosives and nervous 
tension’’ is not ‘‘in love with a literary form that 
was made to appeal to the lazy, leisure-loving, aris- 
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tocratic Greek.’’ Our high explosives do works that 
he never dreamed of doing; and we, with our 
nervous tension, prefer rapid transit to the lazy 
building of a Parthenon. Our interests, if we are 
modern and worth while, are typically ‘‘business’’ 
and ‘‘reform;’’ business for ourselves, reform for 
others,—the centripetal and centrifugal forces being 
admirably balanced. The literature of David, of 
Shakespeare, we cannot abide. We want business, 
politics, rapid transit, reform, nervous tension, high 
explosives; in short, we want the magazine. 
‘*Writers in the periodicals are insisting constant- 
ly that the criticism of the professional critic is of 
no value to the general reader. The fact that 
students in our colleges, especially young men, inter- 
ested in sociology, economics, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, construction, and business are taking less and 
less of literature is again a reflection upon the work 
of the professional critic as teacher.’’ The teacher 
of literature manifestly must not be a professional 
critic; that is, he must not teach literature. His 
task, though hazardous, is not utterly impossible. 
He may teach magazines, those that are not liter- 
ature in any older and obnoxious sense. He may 
venture to present material even in cloth covers if 
the text be not sublimated pudding and if the teach- 
ing be literary criticism denatured. ‘‘Students of 
socialism, politics, and economics find in Tolstoi, 
William Morris, Galsworthy, and Zola tremendous 
intellectual stimulation.’’ To bring about this de- 
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lectable state, the teacher must tactfully suppress 
any suspicion in his students that there is an ‘‘aes- 
thetic appeal’’ in these writers; ‘‘the world today is 
laying the emphasis upon other values and points of 
view.’’ ‘A course in the evolution of metrical forms 
is not one-half so good a preparation for the teach- 
ing of Keats and Shelley as a course in the economics 
of the early nineteenth century.’’ Two courses in 
economics would surely be better than one course; 
would, in fact, be rather more than four times as 
good as a course in the evolution of metrical forms. 
The ideal will be attained when Keats is taught by 
an economist; or rather when the economist teaches 
The Cosmopolitan. 











Lines to a Wood Thrush 
By Irvine N. Brant 


Begin, fore-runner of the lovely morn, 
Sweet haunting recluse, faerily forlorn, 
Begin, and tune my temper to thine own, 
Till river, hill, and shadowy glade are flown, 
And fading night sinks in the arms of day, 
Unknown, unnoticed, in thy vocal sway. 

Sing on! Thou charmer of the pallid stars! 
Even as thou wert at the golden bars 

Of heaven, thy song is of redeeming love, 
Crowning the anthem of the choir above. 

O messenger of peace and tenderness, 

Let thy soft notes the yearning wind caress 
That steals no sweetness from the nodding flowers 
To match thy rarity of liquid powers 

Of song. To whom, O spirit, singest thou? 
Is’t to thy Maker thine aerial vow 

Is offered? Or is’t to the joy of life, 

That thou dost have no bitter care nor strife 
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To dim the beauties of thy natural world? 
Dost sing of morning and of twigs dew-pearled? 
Or does thy russet mate inspire in thee 

The essence of thy wandering melody? 


Thou art alive with Nature for a day. 

Where is thy song when skies are dull and gray, 
When earth is heavy with the garb of death, 
And here and there the leaf-throng wandereth 
Seeking a place to lie? Like us they rest 

Or soon, or now, on their cold mother’s breast. 
Yet thou wilt sing above them with no thought 


Except of life; what was concerns thee not. 


Then sing of life, that life may drift away 
Amid the unwept joys of yesterday; 

And thy hushed tones when summer bloom is fled 
Shall be a voiceless requiem o’er the dead. 











A Gun 
By R. O’Grapy 


No wonder he felt that penny burning in his one 
good pocket—it was of such a fiery new brightness, 
and the all-day suckers, just visible through the 
blurred shop-window, seemed fully an inch longer 
than any he had ever beheld. 

All at once he drew himself up to the full of his 
short height and executed an impromptu swagger, 
which was capably done. From the shop door there 
had emerged a squat, stubby-nosed little girl, ab- 
sorbed in titillating her pink tongue with a crisply 
wrapped stick of prolonged delight. 

To be sure, it hardly seemed worth while to pose 
for that ‘‘little fat Comstock girl,’’ but this was an 
extreme instance. Under the circumstances he 
might have looked at a boy with frank envy in his 
indefinitely gray eyes; but he would be loath thus to 
confess himself to a member of the weaker sex. He 
rammed his freckled, black-nailed fist into his one 
good pocket, and gripped the penny tight, while he 
blew an abortive whistle through tensely puckered 
lips. The cranium under his bobbing, reddish curls 
did full justice to his five-and-a-half years, and he 
decided it would be unmanful to slink away. 

So, when the Comstock girl, with her odd vocal 
mimicry of a stout matron, queried: ‘‘Why don-che 
buy you-self a sucker, Hen-nery?’’ he opened his 
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mouth and emitted the most purely masculine sound 
in his repertoire, which was a disdainful, if some- 
what equivocal, ‘‘ A-a-aw!’’ 

‘‘The little fat Comstock girl’’—who was occa- 
sionally called ‘‘Sadie’’ for short—looked at him 
with squint-eyed impregnability. 

‘‘T got-ta way to suck mine so’s it’ll last two 
days,’’ she informed jerkily, demonstrating the as- 
sertion between syllables with the nicety of a kitten 
lapping cream. 

‘‘A-a-aw!’’ ejaculated Henry the second time, 
while his head swam and his mouth watered as he 
struggled in the grip of an overpowering temptation. 

Two days—two whole days of unremitting ec- 
stasy! An antidote for ache and hunger, a consola- 
tion for insult and grief—a sweet morsel under the 
tongue for two whole days! He jerked his hand 
from his pocket, and for an instant something bright 
glinted in his open palm. Then he turned abruptly 
on his dust-ground bare heel and started off. 

‘“My big brother—he gave you to that new pen- 
ny!’’? With this bit of wheezy but matter-of-fact 
information, Sadie also strolled away in the oppo- 
site direction, her thick, stubby braid protruding at 
a sharp angle from her bowed head, as she luxuri- 
atingly sampled her prize. 

The little boy’s head was also bowed, but from a 
different cause. He was thinking. It was just like 
a girl to find it out, though Sadie had not been 
present when it happened. Sadie’s big brother— 
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late returned from lands so distant that he had come 
on the railroad—had given him the new penny; yet 
never was hero medal more gallantly earned. 

Since the Comstocks lived, as the O’Neil children 
were wont to put it, ‘‘in the other side of our house,’’ 
no event so ebullient as the return of a big brother 
could fail to penetrate partitioning walls. The five 
little O’Neils, however, conforming to an unwritten 
law of the place, had kept pretty well to their own 
side. It was when to the lure of a masculine voice 
was added the unfamiliar and seductive smell of 
fresh-baked sweets, that small Henry O’Neil suc- 
cumbed. 

A round, freckled face, adorned by the mere dab 
of a nose and topped by reddish curls, was inserted 
venturesomely in the savory aperture of the Com- 
stocks’ kitchen door. 

‘‘Maw says,—Mis. Cumstick,’’ wavered a small 
and guilty voice, ‘‘Maw, she says—’’ Then, after 
an awful, cheek-burning moment, a brilliant inspira- 
tion—‘‘ Maw, she says what time it is—?”’ 

‘Come in here—you cub!’’ roared the important 
one, who stood at his fond, proud mother’s table 
devouring his proud, fond mother’s cookies. ‘‘Come 
here!’’ 

From sheer, startled wonder, Henry obeyed. 
Making his bare-footed, apologetic advance towards 
the center of the room, he counted three doomed 
cookies as they vanished into the important one’s 
grinning, white-toothed mouth. Then he gripped the 
table in faint and watery-eyed desire. 
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‘‘T say, Kinks,’’ gulped the important one as soon 
as he could speak again, ‘‘ want-a-cooky?”’ 

Henry grinned weakly but broadly. 

Mrs. Comstock turned about from the oven with a 
piping panful gathered up in her apron. She was 
a very much enlarged edition of Sadie, all bulk, no 
color, with a projecting nubbin of broom-straw hair. 

‘*Bless yuh,’’ panted Mrs. Comstock, ‘‘have a hot 
one.’’ And she took from the pan a steaming cake 
to make good her invitation. 

‘*Go slow there, maw!’’ interrupted the important 
one, even as Henry extended eager fingers. ‘‘Say, 
kid—’’ The young man had then reached in his 
pocket producing this very penny. Once more 
Henry took it out and looked at it, while he scuffed 
his reminiscent way along the littered pavement. 
““Say, kid,’’ the important one had pursued, ‘‘ honest 
to goodness, now, wouldn’t you rather have this 
penny ?’’ 

Mrs. Comstock, with a laugh that made her chin 
look like a pile of sausage links, switched her darling 
indulgently with the corner of her towel, and ad- 
jured him not to tease the child. But he put her 
aside. 

‘‘Kh?’? he demanded grimly of the agonized 
Henry. 

And Henry thought steadfastly of the gun and 
stammered, ‘‘Yessir,’’ cupping his palm to receive 
the glittering coin. 

The gun! Henry had now reached the shop where 
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a dozen of these wooden toys bristled in the window 
like an entire scouting line. Away with feminine 
love of sweets and savory bakery stuffs! To possess 
a gun was to bea man. To pull a trigger, to see a 
flash, and hear a crack that would kill bears and 
make girls jump and scream, was to be a hero. And 
Henry had fought the first step. Only four more 
pennies and a dime and the gun would be his, with a 
box of ‘‘schussion’’ caps to boot. That’s what the 
man had said. 

No matter that Mrs. Comstock had called him 
back and given him two cookies instead of one, 
laughing harder than ever. The victory was his. 
Besides, he had taken the extra cooky to Jane, and 
showed her the penny behind the door where Wil- 
liam and Fenimore couldn’t see. Jane, in spite of 
her two-and-a-half years’ seniority, and the handi- 
cap of being his sister, was nevertheless his ‘‘pal.’’ 

A penny’s limitations—that was a cruel shock. 
For Jane had finally made him understand the 
finiteness of a penny’s purchasing power. Four 
more, and a dime he must have before he could buy 
the gun. 

Still, he was getting on; the renunciation of an 
all-day sucker had been comparatively easy. Now 
it only remained to find a job. 

‘‘Only but girls and babies suck suckers!’’ he mut- 
tered to himself, as with his left hand deep in his 
one good pocket and his right nonchalantly thrust 
into a hole in his pantaloons, he quickened his pace 
up the littered street. 
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He was going in the opposite direction from his 

home; away from the happy-go-lucky region where 
small shop-keepers sat about on empty crates, en- 
joying the mild October air, into streets where tall 
buildings shadowed clean-swept pavements and 
store windows shone like crystal. Here it would be 
a simple matter to earn four pennies, to say nothing 
of a dime, for he would try in every store. 
No, not every one, for some were so hewilderingly 
crowded with people, and in others the men behind 
the counters looked so discouragingly dry and grim 
that Henry, having dodged inside, just as quickly 
dodged out again. 

But a career must have a beginning. At last he 
was facing a tall, sallow man with a caustic stare 
that Henry seemed to feel right through the top of 
his cap. He had launched his project, however, and 
there was no retreat. 

‘‘T—I’ll—say, mister—I’ll sing for a penny—”’ 

‘*What’s that!’’ 

‘<T’ll—-si—-sing for—’’ 

The boisterous laugh that interrupted this trem- 
ulous offer was not the tall man’s, for his straight 
mouth had only twisted wryly at the corners. The 
laugh came from a round-faced person near the 
front, who sat in a kind of pen with a queer, black 
cup on one eye. 

‘‘Look here, youngster!’’ The round-faced man 
carefully laid down an open watch. ‘‘Singin’’s no 
commodity in this shop.’’ 
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‘‘Huh?’’ the interrogation, though puzzled, was 
primarily resentful, for Henry had been laughed at: 
the worst ignominy that could befall a self-respect- 
ing boy. Yet the desperate need that had driven 
him here inspired him with dogged persistence. He 
edged toward the cage. 

‘‘We’d rather pay you not to sing,’’ elucidated 
the round-faced man. 

Was this a rebuff or a proposal? Henry’s ears 
were burning, his heart pounding; yet, he still 
thought of the gun. He felt the lonesome penny in 
his one good pocket, with passable facility he ad- 
justed his other hand in the hole in his pantaloons. 

‘“Well, sir,’? he demanded, lifting his head, ‘‘how 
much’!l y’ gim-me to not sing?’’ 

The roar, the utter tumult which greeted this 
tentative bid was so sudden that for the moment 
shame gave way to panic. In his terror he did not 
realize the several sources of the derisive outburst, 
which came from every department of the store, both 
visible and invisible—even the tall man contributing 
raucously to the deluge of mirth. The object of it 
all was out the door, and had wormed his way 
through the five o’clock crowds of pedestrians for 
half a block before he awoke to the enormity of the 
insult which had been offered him. And he was al- 
most home—back in that familiar neighborhood 
where identical houses, with cracked and stained 
brick fronts, stood in identical rows, when his lacer- 
ated mind again revived to thoughts of the gun. 
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The gun! If it had been an airship or a new winter 
suit, and the four pennies and a dime so many pots 
of gold, the possibility of its attainment could not 
have seemed more remote to the mind of the de- 
jected little boy. 

Yet he was diverted from his sorrow by the mo- 
ment’s emergency. Having arrived at the corner 
of the block where they lived, he must begin to count 
the houses. By this laborious method he would 
manage to stumble into the home nest—if he didn’t 
miscount. And this evening . .. . one, two, 
three—he had reached the fourth door—it must be 
the right place; but as soon as he entered the close, 
dark hallway, his olfactory sense (which was alto- 
gether out of proportion to the size of his nose) was 
struck by the warm, savory smell of roasting apples. 

Baked apples in their house?—apples of any kind! 

Forgetting to shut the outside door, he darted for- 
ward with a coltish flurry of heels, and ran plump 
against a strongly built man, who was just coming 
out, with a dinner pail and a pipe. 

To this obstacle Henry clung for an instant, look- 
ing up into a pair of round, rather soft and irrespon- 
sible eyes. 

‘“Where-a-been, sonny?’’ mumbled the man, 
around his pipe. 

‘‘Up the street,’’ vouchsafed Henry, which seemed 
a wholly adequate reply, for the man tweaked his 
shoulder and passed out with a noise of heavy-soled 
boots. 
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So ‘‘pop’’ was starting for his night’s work with 
his dinner pail and his pipe. It must be children’s 
suppertime. And—baked apples! 

Henry burst into the kitchen, slamming the door, 
and of a sudden his troubles came back. Supper- 
time, to be sure; granite bowls and spoons ranged 
around the oil-cloth covered table; little Fenimore 
already asleep in his high-chair. But whither had 
vanished the smell? All was irksomely the same as 
ever. 

At the stove, standing on the little box with which 
she added the necessary cubits to her short stature, 
Jane onerously stirred the everlasting porridge. 
That was not what he had scented. For mush never 
smelled like anything except when it was scorched. 

Probably it was burning now; for Nannie, from 
her station before a tiny mirror on the wall, sniffed 
with an air of patrician daintiness that seemed lu- 
dicrously out of place. 

‘‘Jane!’’ she instructed, ‘‘do stir quick! You’re 
too slow!’’ 

Gripping the ladle with both small hands, Jane 
pushed it frantically back and forth, while Nannie, 
plying deft and fastidious fingers, poked and pulled 
and punched into shape the disreputable, ill-matched 
rosettes that adorned her two brown braids. 

Henry resented the older sister’s make-believe 
superiority to Jane. Nannie need not feel so smart 
because she was past eleven. But there was a way 
to make her mad. He could call her ‘‘Nancy.’’ He 
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could do it with right, for Nancy she had been 
christened, after a remote and disappointing aunt, 
who had promised a ring and sent only cast-off 
clothes at long and irregular intervals. 

But there was no time for revenge, Henry was so 
full of something else. 

‘¢Jane,’’ he whispered, with a cautious side-look 
at William, who had got up from his pine sticks on 
the floor to see what was toward, ‘‘Say, Jane, 
where’s the apples?’’ 

‘¢Apples!’’ panted Jane, still pushing the ladle 
for dear life. 

‘‘T smelled ’em comin’ in.’’ 

‘‘Well, I guess they gone out again, if they come 
in—Didn’t you know they was over to Cumstick’s? 
—G’way, you'll get scalt!’’ 

With foolhardy persistence, Henry lingered over 
the seething mush-pot. Everything was at Com- 
stock’s these days. This latest disappointment had 
almost swept away his courage. 

‘‘Jane,’’ he quavered, trying manfully to control 
his trembling, soft little lips, ‘‘ain’t we got no big 
brother?’’ 

Jane looked at him with a queer blankness almost 
driving the flush from her heated face. Then she 
glanced furtively at their mother, who at that mo- 
ment came slowly from the bedroom. 

‘‘S-s-sh! we uster have—he’s runned off,’’ she 
confessed in a guilty whisper. 

‘“*W’y, then—”’ 
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But the confidence was interrupted by ‘‘maw,’’ 
who came to take up the porridge. 

‘‘Hustle around there, kids, find yer places!’’ she 
invited in a cheerful voice that belied her languid 
movements. Then, having deputed Nannie to serve 
the bowls, she sat down to some sewing in the corner 
of the room. 

It was gloomy to have ‘‘maw’’ sit in the corner 
and sew, especially since the occupation never 
brought little boys new clothes; only heaps of white 
things to wonder about. 

Henry plowed his spoon in his mush with all the 
accumulated resentment of the last few hours. 

‘‘Where’s the sugar?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘Ain’t none—shut up!’’ was Nannie’s prompt 
response. 

Henry accepted her challenge. 

‘‘Say, what’s maw sewin’ all the time?’’ he flung 
back defiantly, as if realizing that he trod on pro- 
hibited ground. 

His question fell upon a silence broken only by the 
click of spoons. 

Jane glanced up mutely. Her small face, having 
cooled since her struggle with the mush-pot, until it 
looked a bit less like a small, crimson radish, showed 
the same mystification that Henry felt. 

But Nannie, leaning forward across the table, 
fastened her small brother with the impish triumph 
of her big, blue eyes. 


‘‘None yer business-s-s!’? She protruded her 
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pink tongue with a hiss on the last syllable, and 
added: ‘‘Now eat yer mush, or let it alone.’’ 

Henry preferred to ‘‘let it alone.’? But after he 
had slept his appetite returned, if not his zest of life. 
And the next afternoon he sat huddled in the corner 
of his own doorstep, with a hand in his one good 
pocket, where the bright new penny had been, and 
the regretful after-sweet of an all-day sucker on his 
lips. It had been one glorious debauch of stickiness 
—a few hours of deceiving brightness, which had 
been wasted all too soon. For now, the defeat and 
relinquishment which had been smouldering in his 
heart were traced upon his cheeks in gummy tears. 
Aud to augment this dismal mood, the bottom 
seemed ready to drop out of the world. 

Else why such a queer state of excitement within 
the house. Why should he have been peremptorily 
commanded to go out and play, and stay out until he 
was called? Never was such an indefinite and un- 
welcome playtime granted him before. But that 
wasn’t all. Mrs. Comstock, having come in from the 
other part of the house, seemed to be taking charge 
of things, while ‘‘maw’’ remained in the bedroom; 
Jane and the two small brothers had been strangely 
spirited away; and last, but most noteworthy of all 
these happenings, ‘‘pop’’ (who always slept in the 
daytime) was up and dressed—without his pipe. 

While Henry was thinking gloomily on these 
things, with all the concentration he could spare 
from his hopeless longing for a gun, he was present- 
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ly diverted by the appearance of a very dressed-up 
man down the street. The man had reached the 
corner of their block. And now he seemed to be 
counting the doors. 

He was carrying a square, black satchel. He had 
come on the railroad—he was somebody’s big broth- 
er—theirs—maybe theirs! 

Henry felt himself growing pale just then, for the 
man was actually coming up the steps. He passed 
the quaking, teary urchin in the corner, turned 
about and looked down. 

In that look was the kindly, twinkling interest of 
forty big brothers. 

‘‘Live here, son?’’ he asked in a voice that drew 
the little fellow’s soul. 

‘‘Yessir,’’ returned Henry, with remarkable pres- 
ence of mind. 

‘Want a job?’’ 

A warmth suffused the little boy’s face, even as 
his heart leaped up and choked his words. A job— 
want a job! 

‘‘T guess so,’’ the man laughingly interpreted. 
Then he jingled in his pocket a meditative accom- 
paniment to the humorous dance of his eyes. 

Drawing forth his big, clean hand he dropped 
something into Henry’s unwashed palm. 

‘‘Biver see a six-legged mule with bells in its ears 
and a Christmas tree for a tail?’’ he inquired. 

Henry could hardly suppress a giggle, though he 
endeavored respectfully to shake his head. 
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‘“Well, I’ll tell you what you do, little man,’’—the 
man beamed down on the child, while his voice grew 
still more soft—‘‘you go stand on the corner about 
five minutes, and count all the six-legged mules that 
come along. And if you don’t see any there, try the 
next corner. Then, if you don’t see any, just walk 
very slowly to that toy-shop straight down this 
street and buy yourself what you like most.’’ 

Then, with a ‘‘so long, little man,’’ the big brother 
entered the dingy vestibule. ’ 

Henry was left standing on the pavement with a 
large, somewhat palish looking penny in his hand, 
and a maze of tremendous ideas in his mind. Big 
brothers, six-legged mules, guns, and Sadie Com- 
stock—all these demanded consideration at once. 
But Sadie Comstock took precedence because at that 
very moment she came slowly down the street, walk- 
ing in the exact middle of the pavement, and inter- 
estedly watching her toes. 

For the first time in their acquaintance, Henry 
went to meet his neighbor. 

‘‘My big brother’s come,’’ he announced, at a dis- 
tance of five or six yards. 

‘‘Huh,’’ panted the imperturbable Sadie, still 
scowling at her toes. Then, as she came a little 
nearer, ‘‘What d’ee give yuh?’’ 

In speechless triumph Henry opened his tight- 
shut little fist. 

‘“‘This here penny,’’ he finally whispered, when 
Sadie had deigned a silent look. 
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But Sadie eyed him with a patronizing squint as 
she took the coin in her chubby hand. ‘‘It ain’t no 
penny,’’ she denied calmly, ‘‘it’s money, you cub—a 
silvered quarter—my big brother, he learned me to 
that.’’ 

‘*A silvered quarter—?’’ groped Henry, ‘‘would 
—would that be bigger’n four pennies and a dime?”’ 

The doubt expressed in this halting query was not 
quite dissipated by Sadie’s unsmiling disdain. But 
having borne this—and from a girl—the little fat 
Comstock girl—he did not shrink from a grizzled 
shop-keeper’s rebuff. 

The reward of his courage was a landslide, a won- 
derful budget of spoils: the gun, two boxes of 
‘‘schussion’’ caps, five all-day suckers—one for him- 
self, one for Jane, one each for William and Feni- 
more, and one for—yes, one for Nannie. In the 
moment of supreme happiness, a man has no enemy. 

Of the bears killed on his way home, Henry had 
failed to keep track, though they were much more 
numerous than six-legged mules. He must, of 
course, kill one more in the shadowy vestibule at 
home, and then— 

But just as he aimed his gun at a particularly 
dark spot in the corner, the kitchen door opened, and 
there was Big Brother, on the point of coming out. 
Then came pop tagging after, in his shirt sleeves, 
his hair on end and queer, half foolish tremors about 
his mouth. Pop had once looked almost this way, 
on a time when he was about to give a whipping to a 
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certain little boy. Henry sidled off, afraid that he 
might be convicted of too much joy—an offence 
surely worthy of chastisement. But it was not a 
whipping; for pop was merely shaking hands with 
Big Brother, and with Mrs. Comstock, who had sud- 
denly emerged from the bedroom, with a basin in her 
hand, and intense preoccupation in her eye. 

‘‘Not a-one too many,’’ pop was declaring, and 
repeated it in a louder voice: ‘‘ Not a-one too many.’’ 

Mrs. Comstock laughed, her sausage-roll laugh. 
But Big Brother only smiled, and his eyes seemed to 
grow more gently serious as he went out the door. 

Waiting until the kitchen was cleared of all but 
pop, Henry took aim and fired a sudden salute behind 
his parent’s back. 

‘‘Hh—sonny—?’’ Pop jumped, and dropped the 
match he was holding to his pipe. Then, turning 
about with a boyish light in his round, irresponsible 
eyes: 

‘‘Shoot again, sonny,—fire another—’’ he jerked 
his thumb toward the bedroom door—‘‘fire another, 
there’s two of ’em.’’ 











Impressions and Comments on the Drama 
in America 


By Mrs. Cosurn of The Coburn Players 


Americans, in the mass, regard the drama as a 
‘‘show,’’ and woe betide if it does not amuse! The 
same may be said of the English. The Anglo-Saxon 
theater has not reached the high standard of the 
German or French theater because it has not been 
fostered as an art. The Anglo-Saxon has, neverthe- 
less, recognized the importance of a standard in his 
art museum and in his music; hence we have, by 
individuals or by the state, the subsidized art gal- 
lery, the opera, and the symphony orchestra. But 
as yet the drama, which is life itself, must be set 
before us merely as a ‘‘show,’’ not a truth! 

Much fine work, however, is being done, through 
many avenues, for the drama in this country. The 
study and acting of plays in the schools and univer- 
sities, and the widespread reading of the drama are 
doing much to create an audience of responsibility, 
and to develop an art-conscience. Lack of responsi- 
bility on the part of our public toward the insistence 
upon good drama has a deadly discouraging influ- 
ence over our native playwright and actor. ‘All 
great drama owes its vitality to the fact that its 
spectator is not a mere passive block, but the living 
inspiration of the whole play. He is indeed himself 
the very stage on which the drama is enacted. He 
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is more; he is the creator of the play. The spec- 
tator, like God, creates a new world and finds it very 
good. It is his vision, his imagination, the latent 
possibilities of his soul, that are in play all the 
time.’’ So says one of our great modern minds. 

Traveling through our big United States, I have 
noticed a rapidly growing appreciation of good 
music and good pictures, due to two important in- 
ventions, the victrola and the lithograph. I am told 
that the first set of records purchased by the man 
with a new victrola consists mainly of rag-time. 
The exception is when the wise salesman has per- 
suaded the trial of one or two discs of good music, 
say a selection from grand opera or some fine instru- 
mental number. In the latter case the purchaser, 
returning for a new set of records, rarely selects 
another rag-time number. 

In the past five years the entire character of the 
art shops has changed, and soft lovely prints of old 
masters or modern painters have taken the place of 
the garish, hideous chromos that formerly glared 
from the windows. I notice this in the smaller towns 
as well as in the cities. Here is shown the effect of 
the lithograph. 

Oh, for an invention that could reproduce for the 
drama something of the beauty of the speaking voice 
and the playing of a great actor presenting the 
majesty of a great play. Then might the eternal 
fear of being bored by what is called the classics be 
forever dispelled! For the spectator, becoming fa- 
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miliar with the simplicity of the true ‘‘classic’’ and 
its significance to his own life,—whether it be writ- 
ten by the Greeks over two thousand years ago, or by 
Shakespeare, three hundred and fifty years ago, or 
perhaps by our own splendid American, William 
Vaughn Moody, ten years ago,—learns to appreci- 
ate the real message of the drama and will in time be 
bored only by the unreal and vulgar imitations which 
are now too often placed before him in the theaters 
in a blaze of scenic allurement. He would realize 
that, although a place for the grotesque and non- 
sensical might still be allowed to exist in our variety 
theater, true drama should be more than a ‘‘show.”’ 
In its elements it should have beauty, instruction, 
and certainly amusement; but it should not exist 
wholly for amusement. He would in time begin to 
realize that the men and women of Shakespeare are 
human, and that that is why they live on from cen- 
tury to century. He would begin to feel that al- 
though they speak lofty thoughts in beautiful 
language, wear different costumes from those of our 
own time, and differ from us in manners and cus- 
toms, their hearts are the same, their goodness and 
their badness, their joys and their sorrows, are pre- 
cisely the same as our own. He will come to know 
that if it had been otherwise, if these creations had 
been mere exaggerations of life, we would perhaps 
never have heard of Mr. Shakespeare; and that it is 
this quality of truth that makes the great poet ‘‘not 
of an age, but for all time!”’ 
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One of the worst evils of the stage is caused by 
the support the unthinking public gives to notorious 
characters who use the drama to exploit themselves. 
This verifies my first statement that the drama is 
looked upon as a ‘‘show.’’ If the public regarded it 
as an art, such advertisement would not be tolerated. 
Only the artist would be recognized and encouraged. 
The art of acting might then be separated in the 
minds of the people from spectacular divorce suits 
and shooting affrays. Our fine sincere men and 
women of the stage (and there are many of them!), 
who love and reverence the work, do not care to be 
known by cheap advertising, and for that reason 
they very often go unsupported, though they may be 
actors of the first rank. 

This point leads to another, even more serious in 
its effect upon the development of the drama, be- 
cause it has its birth in ignorance and its growth in 
hypocrisy. I refer to American snobbery in art. I, 
being American-born, feel privileged to say, howbeit 
with deep regret, that we are a nation of art-snobs. 
‘‘Made in Americh”’ is never the slogan the public 
asks for our plays or our actors, and foreign plays 
and foreign actors are patronized and approved with 
greater avidity than our own. I would not be mis- 
understood in this assertion. We owe an inesti- 
mable debt to foreign playwrights and actors. Our 
achievements of the present are built on those of the 
past; but in no finer way can we show our apprecia- 
tion of the foreign works than by encouraging a 
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drama of our own. Foreign artists themselves tell 
us this again and again, and they will have worked 
in vain if we do not set in art form our own Amer- 
ican life. But we are, as a nation, so very young, 
and we have been so busy developing our political 
muscles, and so fascinated with the idea of making 
money, that we have given little thought to the need 
for artistic self-development. To be amused was all 
we asked. But now, with our great means and more 
and more leisure, thanks to labor-saving inventions, 
we should set ourselves to this joyous task. 

I believe that when we get our big creation in art, 
whatever its medium, it will come from your great 
Middle West. We of the East, particularly in New 
York, are too cosmopolitan to express America 
truthfully. Only nineteen per cent of the population 
of New York City is American born. The eyes of 
New York are so steadily set upon European art 
that they have few glances for the American artist 
unless he be first approved by the Old World. It 
seems a pity that this country should persistently 
allow New York to form its tastes by foreign influ- 
ence alone. So long as this force controls the art 
output, just so long shall we, as Americans, go un- 
expressed and without tradition. 

Life is so big in itself that it is only when a specific 
bit of it is placed before us, through one medium 
of art or another, that we are able to see the whole 
clearly. The actor, by the very nature of his work, 
must lead an isolated life. First of all, his work 
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hours are the leisure hours of the rest of the world. 
He sees little but the hotel and the theater. Seldom 
does he know any of the people of the community in 
which for the time he is placed. That is a pity, for 
he comes with a message, a fine influence (or would 
so come if the community would demand it), and a 
force that should enrich the life of every one of his 
hearers. He should be as valued as the minister, the 
doctor, or the lawyer. 

If I may be personal for a moment, I will say that 
I believe it has been the privilege of The Coburn 
Players to touch more closely the lives of the Amer- 
ican people, perhaps, than any other company of 
actors. First of all, our coming has been made pos- 
sible through the influence of one of the leading 
members of a school, or college, or university, or 
perhaps a prominent citizen—man or woman—has 
invited us to come. This endorsement by a helpful 
and important member of society (using the word 
in its broader, finer sense) establishes confidence, 
and the community at once feels a sense of security. 
We arrive and are received in a hospitable manner. 
In many instances we are asked to the homes; we 
talk with the people, we hear what they think and 
feel, and for a time we are actually a part of their 
lives. By this contact we are also able to get to the 
people the human side of the actor, and he is now no 
longer a mere puppet to the audience. This in turn 
has a fine influence for the standard of the players. 

Percy MacKaye has set forth in his book, ‘‘The 
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Civic Theater,’’ many helpful plans for the develop- 
ment and support of the drama in America. It 
might not be amiss to give here a bit of his definition. 
He says: 

‘<The Civic Theater idea, as a distinctive issue, 
implies the conscious awakening of a people to self- 
government in the activities of its leisure. To this 
end, organization of the theater, participation by 
the people in these arts (not mere spectatorship), a 
new resulting technique, leadership by means of a 
permanent staff of artists (not merchants in art), 
elimination of private profit by endowment and pub- 
lic support, dedication in service to the whole com- 
munity :—these are chief among its essentials, and 
these imply a new and nobler scope for the art of the 
theater itself. 

‘‘Involving, then, a new expression of democracy, 
the civic theater—in the meaning here used—has 
never existed in the past, and has not been estab- 
lished in the present. An institution, potential 
though not yet actual, its conception is peculiarly 
the outcome of present and near future needs in 
America. 

‘‘Fundamentally, then, the civic theater idea is 
concerned with the problem of leisure: to extirpate 
the most baneful habit of mature human beings— 
the habit of ‘killing time.’ Its object is to fill time, 
not kill it.’’ 

There are many men and women thinking serious- 
ly upon this subject. And I do believe the civic 
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theater is more than a dream; that in some form, 
whether established by the state or by private indi- 
viduals, there will be in the not too distant future, a 
theater that will foster the best in drama, and that 
by this theater we shall achieve high and beautiful 
standards. 

I remember the pleasure Mr. Coburn and I had in 
the State House of Iowa, when we came unexpected- 
ly upon those splendid paintings of pioneer life. 
There were your great prairies, the loneliness, the 
desolation to be conquered. Long trains of prairie 
schooners, the cattle, the Indians, and always the 
white steadfast faces of the men and women and 
children in the foreground. Hardships and diffi- 
culties beyond description had to be surmounted, 
and they were ready for them! It was a great in- 
spiration to us and gave us new strength for our 
work. We felt that we, too, were pioneers—indeed 
all workers in art in this country are pioneers—and 
if we are able to bring to our audiences one little 
mite of beauty and high thinking comparable to the 
service of those heroic plainsmen, we are well paid 
for our kind of hardships. 

You of the Middle West are in the heart of our 
nation, and I hope and believe you will best express 
it. Not until the great pioneer spirit of our country, 
those glorious men and women with their brave 
faces set to the courageous task of making this a 
fair living-place for us, not until they are set down 
in a living, burning drama by one of us will we as a 
people be worthy the name of our great fathers. 
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Tales and Traditions of the Marais des Cygnes Valley is 
one of the titles in volume five of Green’s Historical Series. 
It is published by the author, C. R. Green, of Olathe, 
Kansas. 




















Enos A. Mills, the Colorado naturalist and writer, is the 
author of a new book, The Rocky Mountain Wonderland, 
which is announced for publication this spring by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Alice Brown’s Children of Earth, the winning play in 
the competition for the Ames prize, will be published this 
spring by the Macmillan Company. It was produced re- 
cently at the Booth theater, New York City, and has re- 
ceived the unqualified approval of the Drama League of 
America. 


All who are interested in scenic California will enjoy 
On Sunset Highways (Page; illustrated, $3.00 net). In 
this volume the author, Thomas D. Murphy, turns from 
old world highways, described in earlier volumes, ‘‘to the 
romantic and peaceful highways of our own Sunset Land.’’ 
It is, as the sub-title states, ‘‘a book of motor rambles in 
California.’’ The country round about Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, Monterey, and San Francisco, and 
the beautiful Imperial and Clear Lake valleys, are chief 
among the places visited. The author is successful in 
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blending California’s romantic past with the vivid realities 
of the present. In type and format this volume is of sur- 
passing merit. The sixteen illustrations in color, from 
paintings by California artists, and the forty duogravures 
from photographs, are highly commendable. <A useful in- 
dex, and a folding map of automobile roads, are included. 


Of interest and value to students of the military opera- 
tions of the Civil War is the volume entitled Personal Rec- 
ollections of President Abraham Lincoln, General Ulysses 
S. Grant, and General William T. Sherman. The author, 
Major-General Grenville M. Dodge, who served with Grant 
and Sherman, is thoroughly qualified to write with author- 
ity. The book is published by the Monarch Printing Com- 
pany, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


If Vachel Lindsay’s intention in The Congo and Other 
Poems (Macmillan; $1.25) was, as seems to be hinted in 
the introduction by Harriet Monroe, to provide for the 
reader the ‘‘Higher Vaudeville,’’ it is to be admitted that 
little remains to be questioned save the advisability of the 
contribution. Poetry, at all events lyric poetry, is a ‘‘song 
art.’’ It is not, however, what Miss Monroe suggests, ‘‘an 
art appealing to the ear rather than to the eye;’’ it appeals 
through the ear or the eye to the higher emotions of the 
hearer or reader, and must be balanced in all cases by his 
intelligence. Measured by this rule, The Congo and Other 
Poems is disappointing. Such poems, however, as Darling 
Daughter of Babylon, The Amaranth, and An Indian Sum- 
mer Day on the Prairie, have in them the true spirit of 
poetry. These do not need the bolstering of typographical 
eccentricities, or of such marginal directions to the reader 
as, ‘‘To be brawled in the beginning with a snapping ex- 
plosiveness, ending in a languorous chant.”’ 
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In his latest book, From Alien to Citizen (Revell; illus- 
trated, $1.50 net), Dr. Edward A. Steiner of Grinnell Col- 
lege has given us glimpses into his own life which illustrate 
the process, ‘‘planless, involuntary, even automatic,’’ by 
which America takes her immigrants and ‘‘in a generation 
makes Americans of them.’’ It is a record of high ideals, 
undeviating purpose, and unfailing determination, leading 
at last to the best that life offers——an opportunity for in- 
telligent service to others. The humor and the pathos of 
the narrative, its striking incidents, its simplicity of diction, 
and its real human interest, make this autobiography thor- 
oughly readable, while for the student of immigration its 
value is unquestionable. 


No verse of late years has touched more truly and sympa- 
thetically the life of the Far West than that of Henry 
Herbert Knibbs. He has sketched the life of the plains so 
graphically and with such keen insight into its actual sig- 
nificance, that his verse, like that of Bret Harte, will consti- 
tute a valuable record of contemporary life in this western 
region, apart from its literary value. Songs of the Out- 
lands (Houghton Mifflin; $1.25 net), which received earlier 
mention in this department, is a collection of poems most of 
which breathe this western spirit. This collection is re- 
markable for the evenness in the quality of the poems, 
which range from the care-free spirit of The Mule-Skinner 
to the pathos of Along the Shore. These rough songs cannot 
be said to possess the qualities of great literature; yet they 
have a story to tell which is worth the telling and worth 
the hearing. 

















A prize of one hundred dollars is offered by Miss Kate 
Oglebay, through the Drama League of America, for the 
best play for children between the ages of six and sixteen. 
The play will be chosen from those submitted to the Na- 
tional Committee before June 1, 1915, and must conform to 
the requirements noted in their recent bulletin. 


Three quatrains, written by the late Madison Cawein, 
appear in the February number of The North American 
Review. They are entitled Love, Happinéss, and Adver- 
sity. The simple beauty of Adversity is reminiscent of the 
stanzas of Father Tabb: 


‘*A barren field o’ergrown with thorn and weed 
It stays for him who waits for help from God. 
Only the soul that makes a plow of Need 
Shall know what blossoms underneath its sod.’’ 


The February issue of Poetry contains verse, good, bad, 
and indifferent. To quote from the editor’s criticism of 
Arthur Stringer’s Open Water, some of the contributions 
‘‘seem too easily written.’’ The poems of Victor Starbuck 
and Margaret Widdemer, and The Fisher Lad by Francis 
Buzzell, however, have genuine lyric qualities, and there 
are good lines in Vachel Lindsay’s fanciful mosaic, The 
Chinese Nightingale. The Palette, in the department of 
Comments and Reviews, is the first of a series of critical 
articles by Ezra Pound, entitled The Renaissance. 
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As we go to press, the first number of Volume II of The 
Miscellany comes to hand. It concludes the interesting 
series by Winward Prescott, A Visit to Franz von Bayros, 
and introduces a new series by Dard Hunter, dealing with 
the making of books. The present instalment, The Lost 
Art of Making Books, is a plea for the book harmonious. 
This ‘‘much talked of, but seldom seen”’ article should be, 
the author says, ‘‘the work of one man alone,’’ who ‘‘must 
be a typefounder and paper maker as well as a printer.’”’ 
This number of The Miscellany contains a number of espe- 
cially pleasing illustrations. 


An enlightening and thoroughly common-sense discus- 
sion of the business end of play producing is found in the 
editorial pages of The Bellman for February 20. Under 
the title of Merchandising Drama, the writer suggests three 
causes for the present distressed financial condition of the 
theatrical manager: over-expensive productions, stupid 
publicity methods, aud shortsightedness in selecting mar- 


kets. A plea for intelligent business methods concludes 
with the statement that ‘‘until the theatrical business is 
run more nearly according to the dictates of common sense, 
no efforts from without are likely to progress far in ‘up- 
lifting the stage.’’’ Other interesting features in late 
numbers of this journal are: a poem, Dusk at the Pyramids, 
by Clinton Seollard (February 6); The Northern Hill 
Country, a beautifully illustrated article on the Canadian 
Rockies, by Aubrey Fullerton (February 13); and The 
First Battle in the Skies, by Dane Coolidge, an account of 
the first use of flying machines in actual warfare—a year be- 
fore the outbreak of the European war (February 20). 





